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we therefore recommend to all Friends, espe- 
cially Elders in the church and masters of fam- 
ilies, that they would both by example and 
advice impress on the minds of the younger a 
reverent esteem of those sacred writings and 
advise them to a frequent reading and medi- 
tating thereon.” 

The circular further states: “There are few 
means which under the Divine blessing would 
have a more powerful tendency to check the 
growing spirit of levity and skepticism so la- 
mentably obvious amongst many of the youth 
than the daily serious perusal of the Bible, com- 
paring parallel passages with each other, illus- 
trating the prophecies by the record of their 
fulfilment, consulting the narrative of the same 
facts by different historians and thus making 
the sacred penmen their own commentators.” 

“ However singular it may appear, it is be- 
lieved to be a fact, that notwithstanding the 
numerous reprints of the Bible which have 
recently been published, there is not now extant 
any octavo edition in clear type and on good 
paper containing the valuable marginal refer- 
ences of Canne or Brown’s Concordance, both 
of which are found of great practical utility in 
a profitable perusal of the sacred volume. The 
quarto family Bibles are large and inconveni- 
ent for frequent reading, and it is apprehended 
that where these only are to be found in a fam- 
ily, they are not so often perused as those of 
smaller and lighter form would be. It may 
also be remarked that many of the Bibles and 
Testaments used in schools are in a small and 
confused type and printed on paper of an in- 
ferior quality, which renders them very difficult 
for children to read, especially such as are be- 
ginning to learn; and thus a distaste for the 
sacred writings is often acquired, merely from 
the form in which they are presented, before 
the child is of an age duly to appreciate the 
preciousness of their contents.” 

It was further proposed that $5,000 should 
be raised as capital upon which to start an as- 
sociation. 

The issue of this circular was followed by a 
meeting at Arch Street Meeting-house on the 
eleventh of the Ninth Month following, 1829, 
where about forty Friends were present, includ- 
ing George Jones from England, when this 
association was formed for the purpose of “ the 
printing and distributing of the Holy Scrip- 
tures.” 

The circular was read at this meeting and is 
recorded in extenso on its minutes. Daniel B. 
Smith acted as clerk for the evening. 

A very full and free discussion of the subject 
was entered upon and the unanimous judgment 
arrived at that the association should be formed. 
Its age at the present time is thus sixty-seven 
years, 

Several other meetings were held for the 
consideration of details, and at the one held 
Ninth Month 22d, 1829, a constitution was 
adopted which was substantially the same as 
that under which the association has since been 
conducted. Its object was defined in these 


words: “To encourage a wider circulation as 
well as a more frequent and serious perusal of 
the Holy Scriptures, and to promote a more 
accurate knowledge of their invaluable con- 
tents.” 

At the same meeting an “Address to the 
Members of the Religious Society of Friends in 
America” was adopted. This address was signed 
by Jonathan Evans, Samuel Bettle, Thomas 
Stewardson, Leonard Snowden, Thomas P. Cope, 
James Vaux, and many other prominent Friends 
of that day. It embodied the principal points 
embraced in the circular already alluded to, 
with some additional matter. 

Five thousand copies of this address were 
printed and nearly all of them distributed in 
the different Yearly Meetings on the American 
continent. 

At the meeting beld in the Eleventh Month, 
1829, only about two months after the founda- 
tion of the association, so successful had been 
the effort to obtain funds that it was reported 
that $5,900 had been subscribed, which sum 
was afterwards increased to about $6,400. Of 
this amount $340 was sent from Friends in 
England. 

It was estimated that a capital of at least 
$10,000 would be required to ensure full success. 

In the same month the permanent organiza- 
tion was effected and the following officers were 
appointed : 

Secretary, Daniel B. Smith; Treasurer, Henry 
Cope; Corresponding Members, Isaac Collins, 
Thomas Evans, John Paul. 

An Acting Committee (the name of which 
was soon after changed to Board of Managers) 
consisting of twenty-four Friends was also ap- 
pointed. 

One of the principal features of the original 
plan was the establishment of auxiliaries to aid 
in the work. Six of these were almost imme- 
diately formed ; one in New York and one each 
in Bucks, Burlington, Abington and Philadel- 
phia Quarterly Meetings in Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting, and one at Vassalborough, Maine. In 
1833 the number of these auxiliaries had in- 
creased to 29. 

The distribution of the Scriptures in the early 
years of the association depended mainly upon 
the auxiliaries, and the number of these ad- 
juncts in 1858 reached fifty ; but with changing 
circumstances the number gradually declined, 
and one only, that of Philadelphia Quarterly 
Meeting, at present exists. The association now 
employs sub agents who to some extent take the 
place of the auxiliaries. 

It was not to be expected that the Friends 
engaged in the work would find smooth sailing 
in all particulars, notwithstanding the wide- 
spread interest and sympathy the project com- 
manded. Hence we find that in the Third 
Month, 1830, the Committee on Correspondence 
reported to the Acting Committee, that a preju- 
dice had been instilled into the minds of many 
Friends against all societies for disseminating 
the Bible. They say, however, that in all cases 
where a candid examination had been given to 
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The Bible Association of Friends in America 
originated in a concern on the part of many in 
Philadelphia soon after the separation of 1827 
to meet what they esteemed to be one of the 
principal causes of that separation ; which was, 
the dearth of the Scriptures among a large 
number of those members who had separated. 
This view was perhaps exaggerated, for it was 
ascertained that many families and individuals 
tho remained with Friends did not possess a 
Bible. The latter fact, however, emphasized 
the necessity of such an association as ours and 
awakened a widespread interest in the subject. 

In the Fourth Month, 1829, a circular was 
issued signed by ten Friends, including Henry 
Cope, Daniel B. Smith, Thomas Evans and 
others, which stated that a considerable portion 
of our Religious Society, especially in new set- 
tlements, were but partially supplied with the 
Holy Scriptures. Not only was this the case 
with families and individuals, but there were 
also schools among Friends without them. This 
circular adverts to the facts, that the Society of 
Friends holds the Bible to be “the only fit out- 
ward judge and test in matters of faith and 
doctrine,” “and appeals to it both in preaching 
and in writing more frequently than almost 
any other people.” 

_ The first of these quotations is manifestly de- 
signed to express the sentiment of Barclay, 
“We do look upon them as the only fit out- 
ward judge of controversies among Christians.” 
(Apology Prop. III, See. VI.) 

he circular quotes the following extract of 
the London Epistle of 1728 and several others 
sued up to 1743 with the remark that the 
substance of them is contained in the discipline 
of all the Yearly Meetings, viz.: 

“And dear Friends, inasmuch as the Holy 
Scriptures are the external means of conveying 
and preserving to us an account of the things 
Most surely to be believed concerning the com- 
tug of our Lord Jesus Christ in the flesh and 
the fulfilling of the prophecies relating thereto, 
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. — | 
the subject these groundless objections had en- 


tirely disappeared and given place to a hearty 
co-operation with the views of the association. 
They say, however, that in some places these 
groundless prejudices still continue to exist, and 
that it is important that every effort should be 
made to check their influence. 

Between the time of organization and hold- 
ing the first Annual Meeting in the Fourth 
Month, 1830, active measures were taken for 
printing suitable Bibles. Unexpected difficul- 
ties, however, presented. It was found that the 
headings of the chapters as prepared by the 
translators of the King James version occupied 
thirty pages and that many of them were ob- 
jectionable. In consequence of this the whole 
of the headings were revised, and what was 
esteemed unsatisfactory removed, 


(To be continued.) 
—<@— 


Quarrelling. 


I go out some summer day and find that there 
are two bee-hives quarrelling with each other. 
I come toward them—do not come near enough 
to get stung, but I come near enough to hear 
the contest between them. The one cries out, 
“ That field of clover is the sweetest.” The other 
cries, “ That field of clover is the sweetest.” I 
say, “Stop this quarrel. If you think that is the 
sweetest, go there. I want you to understand 
that that hive is the best that gets the most 
honey.” 

I see different denominations of Christians in 
contest with each other, some preferring this 
field of evangelical belief, and others that field. 
I say, if you like that evangelical belief the 
best, take it; if you like this evangelical belief, 
take it; but understand that Christ thinks most 
of that Church which gets the most of the honey 
of Christian grace in the heart, and the most of 
the honey of Christian grace in the life. 

You may not have everything just as you 
want it. Sometimes it will be the duty of the 
husband, and sometimes that of the wife, to 
yield ; but let both stand punctiliously on your 
rights, and you will have a Waterloo with no 
Blucher coming up at nightfall to decide the 
conflict. Above all, do not both get mad at 
once. Never be ashamed to apologize when you 
have done wrong in domestic affairs. Let that 
be a law of your household. The best thing I 
ever heard of my grandfather, whom I never 
saw, was this: that once having unrighteously 
rebuked one of his children, he himself having 
lost his patience, and, perhaps, having been 
misinformed of the child’s doings, found out his 
mistake, and in the evening of the same day 
gathered all his family together, and said: 
“ Now, I have one explanation to make, and one 
thing to say. Thomas, this morning I rebuked 
you very unfairly. I am very sorry for it. I 
rebuked you in the presence of the whole family, 
and now [ ask your forgiveness in their presence.” 
It must have taken some courage to do that. It 
was right, was it not? 

Never be ashamed to apologize for domestic 
inaccuracy. Find out the weak points, if I may 
call them so, of your companion, and then stand 
aloof from them. Do not carry the fire of your 
temper too near the gunpowder. If the wife 
be easily fretted by disorder in the household, 
let the husband be careful where he throws his 
slippers. Ifthe husband comes home from the 
store with his patience all exhausted, do not let 
the wife unnecessarily cross his temper; but let 
both stand up for your rights, and I will promise 
the everlasting sound of the war-whoop.— Tal- 
mage. 


What We May Gain from Suffering. 


Suffering, in itself, is not an end to be sought. 
It has no independent merit of its own. The 
mistaken idea that it has, has given rise to no 
little amount of work,— righteousness in the 
shape of penances, flagellations, pilgrimages, and 
various other mortifications of the flesh for the 
supposed good of the soul, and as a supposed 
means for procuring Divine favor. All these 
things have indeed a show of wisdom in will- 
worship, and humility, and neglecting of the 
body, but they are exercises which profit little. 

But the afflictions that come in the ordering 
of Divine Providence, especially those that meet 
us in the path of duty and service, are to be re- 
garded differently, They are not sought for 
their own sake, or as though there were any 
benefit in being made miserable and uncomfor- 
table for the glory of God. Our loving Father 
is not pleased with any such treatment of our 
bodies. The instinct of nature teaches us to 
avoid pain and fly from it unless some reason 
outside of and beyond itself demands that we 
endure it for a higher good than simple ex- 
emption from present distress. The teachings 
of religion are in harmony with this instinct 
of self-preservation. But the sentiment that 
“all that a man hath will he give for his life” 
is worthy only of its satanic origin. The im- 
peratives of both morality and religion require 
that a man should lay down his life rather than 
barter away the integrity of his character or his 
peace of conscience. In such a case, he must 
not fear them which kill the body, and, after 
that, have no more that they can do. He must 
fear God, and be willing to suffer for righteous- 
ness’ sake. Thus suffering he is pronounced 
blessed. If we suffer with Christ, we shall reign 
with Him; if we deny Him, He will deny us. 
The suffering that comes to us in the way of 
Divine Providence, or that falls to us in the 
path of duty or in ministry to others, is made 
effective by the grace of God for the upholding 
of character. Such suffering we are to receive 
joyfully, and to count it all joy when we fall 
into divers temptations, knowing this, that the 
trying of our faith worketh patience and every 
Christian grace. 

Time was, before Christianity had won its 
way to its present recognition, that those who 
professed it had “trial of cruel mockings and 
scourgings, yea, moreover of bonds and im- 
prisonment: they were stoned, they were sawn 
asunder, were tempted, were slain with the sword : 
they wandered about in sheepskins and goat- 
skins; being destitute, afflicted, tormented ; (of 
whom the world was not worthy ;)” but by the 
grace of God these things for us to-day are 
changed. And yet the offence of the cross has 
not ceased for those who will live godly in Christ 
Jesus. We need only to become soldiers of the 
cross to find that we cannot be carried to the 
skies on flowery beds of ease. 

It may, indeed, be that the faithful follower 
of Christ will not have to endure the cross of 
physical suffering; but this world is not yet 
such a friend to grace that he who undertakes 
resolutely to carry out the behests of duty, as 
laid down in the law of Christ and demanded 
by the spirit of his religion, will not have to 
endure much from a scoffing world and from a 
lax church. This must be so as long as the 
worldly standard falls below the standard of 
Christ. It must needs be that offences come 
until all stumbling-blocks be removed and the 
King’s highway be cleared of all obstacles op- 
posed to his coming and reign. That time is 


not yet. Until that time, they who labor 
make the crooked places straight and the ro 
places smooth, who level down the hills and 
up the valleys, will know what it is to suffer fy 
Christ’s sake. Even Christ, as the captain of 
our salvation, was made perfect through suffer. 
ing. We cannot, if we are his followers, fail to 
be advanced in like manner towards the sam 
high standard, 

And one effect of suffering as a discipline of 
character will be to deepen our humility ang 
augment our sense of dependence upon the power 
and grace of God. The great temptation which 
comes to most men is a feeling of self-dependence 
and self-sufficiency. The weakness and peril of 
Peter, who was confident that, though all mep 
should deny and forsake the Lord, yet would 
not he, was not so peculiar to that rash and jp. 
petuous disciple as to be his danger alone. Map 
who have been as confident as he, have, like 
him, been betrayed into sin and shame, We 
all need to watch and pray lest we fall into 
temptation. Satan is desirous to sift us all g 
wheat. It is only as Christ prays for us that 
we can hope that our faith shall not fail,—and 
this we learn by many a sad fall. It is only 
when our heart and courage fail within us that 
we are ready to flee to the Rock that is higher 
that we. 

Another gain that may come to them who 
suffer the Father’s discipline is that they lear 
to weep with those that weep, and to rejoice 
with them that rejoice. It is when we feel the 
great weight of our own burdens that we leam 
how to bear one another’s burdens, and so fulfil 
the law of Christ. This touch of Nature which 
makes the world akin, if sanctified by grace, 
makes us brothers and helpers of all who suffer. 
The feeling that nothing human is foreign to us 
grows into a family sympathy under the dis 
cipline of sanctified suffering. 

Still another benefit of gracious suffering is 
that it brings us near to God. “It was good 
for me that I was afflicted,” suid the Psalmist, 
“else I had forgotten thy law.” How many in 
affliction have been made to taste the Lordis 
gracious! They have found him a present help 
in trouble. Looking through their tears, they 
have seen the shining of his face, and, calling 
upon Him in the day of their trouble, they have 
proved his promises to be yea and amen in 
Christ Jesus. 

Thus they who have rightly received and 
been the gainers by God’s fatherly discipline 
have discovered how frail they are, and how 
insufficient of themselves for any good thing. 
They have learned the first true lessons of Chri 
tian sympathy. They have been drawn neater 
to God, and have been taught how to trust more 
fully in Him. These are precious results, and 
we may bless God for them.—8S. S. Times. 


“Priests PROFANE IN THE TEMPLE THE 
SABBATH, AND ARE GUILTLEsS.” . The 
inviolability of the sabbath was not allowed 
stand in the way of the temple service. But the 
Saviour rises to ahigherargument still. He was 
Lord of the temple, whose priests transgr 
the law, and were blameless. He is Lord of the 
sabbath as a day for doing good. As Lord of 
the sabbath He came, not to destroy it, or to ab 
tenuate its sanctions, but to manifest his supreme 
lordship by owing it, interpreting its deeper 
meanings, presiding over its uses, enobling It # 
the Lord’s Day, and dowering it with the birth 
right of liberty and the sunlight of love. —VW. 
Wright in S. S. Times. 
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everlasting peace—giving us also such full di- 
rections that we cannot possibly miss of it, if we 
do but follow them, and not our own reason- 
ings and imaginations. Do not let the 
enemy put thee on any improper leaning on 
books or men, but lean upon Jesus, as all his 
beloved disciples ever have done. It is a safe 
spot to be sitting at the feet of Jesus, rather 
than at the feet of Gamaliel; and be not cum- 
bered about many things; remember one thing 
is needful, and this one thing is a learning 
of Him who is meek and lowly in heart, that 
true learning which is not merely a hearing 
but a doing also of his sayings; who speaks 
with such authority and power in the secret of 
the soul, as to make us cry out, ‘He told me 
all that ever I did; is not the Christ within, 
the teacher, who it was said should never be 
removed into a corner, as the Gospel day pre- 
vailed? . . Be not very anxious about making 
fruits appear ; if thou art chiefly seeking to be 
grafted into the true vine, the precious fruits of 
that righteousness which He is the author of, 
will not be wanting in their season. But 
there is a time to be empty, to be stripped, to be 
poor, to be benefited by the wintry winds, to 
be deprived of all sense of life, any relish for or 
savor of good, and then I have found it safe to 
lie low in the littleness, in patient poverty, in 
the true insignificance; waiting in the aban- 
donment of self, in the silence of all flesh, for 
his reappearing, ‘in whose presence there is ful- 
ness of joy’ and abundance of consolation, saith 
my soul from undoubted experience. . . What 
is that which enables us at any time to distin- 
guish between the good and the evil, to choose 
the one and to refuse the other, though ever so 
much gilded? It is the true wisdom, of which 
Solomon wrote in his Proverbs, which preserv- 
eth out of the snares of death. How clear, how 
intelligible is her voice, in and unto the awak- 
ened upright soul ; this word of wisdom is nigh 
thee, as thou already knowest—thou needest not 
go far away to find it, thou needest not mind 
the ‘ Lo here’s’ and ‘ Lo there’s ’—the kingdom 
is within, the king’s laws are written in the 
heart. . . A retired, calm and watchful frame 
of mind is, in many respects, a hedge and pres- 
ervation about us, when thrown among those 
who are not acquainted with our high profession 
of a principle of Truth sown in every heart asa 
seed ; which is truly the grace of God that ap- 
pears unto and in all men, leading them out of 
all evil into all good. Keep then ‘ thine 
eye single’ to the light of Christ; let that lead 
thee whithersoever and whensoever it will : then 
only is the language of the heart, ‘ Thy will be 
done, O Lord, in and by and through this poor 
earthly vessel.’ Then only do we availingly know 
and feel the blood of Jesus the Mediator to cleanse 
from all sin, whilst we ‘ walk in the light, as 
God is in the light.’ For it is not the outward 
name of Jesus, but his power revealed in us, 
changing our hearts, that saves; neither is it an 
historical faith alone in what the Saviour did 
for us whilst on earth, that will avail anything. 
For if we reject Him as our sanctifier, none of 
us can truly know Him to be our sacrifice (as 
William Penn wrote). . . . 

“ Farewell ; keep to the Truth and it will keep 
thee. Remember, ‘He that dwelleth in the 
secret place of the Most High, shall abide under 
the shadow of the Almighty.’ 


frtracts from the Letters and Memorandums 
of John Barclay. 


«The cares devolving upon me, not a little 
tend to lead away the mind from that ‘ retired, 
trict and watchful frame,’ as I think William 
Penn calls it, which seems to be the safest and 
most profitable state for me as an individual, 
and a soil most conducive to my present growth. 
| may truly say that though I desire not to 
prescribe for any, otherwise than seems to be 
my especial duty ; yet I believe that an approach 
to unwatchfulness or levity is dangerous—is en- 
saring. How often have I been in different 
degrees unfitted thereby, for that sweet retire- 
ment of mind, which seems to be, as it were, the 
element and atmosphere of the true Friend. I 
think of you at your Quarterly Meeting this 
day. I long that the many Pharisees, who are 
inthe formality, and obtrude their services and 
‘much speaking’ in meetings for discipline, and 
sme even in those for worship may be kept 
under; for assuredly, the wisdom that is from 
below, is at enmity with the pure lowly seed of 
the kingdom, and will do only mischief to the 

cause; its nature and tendency being to 
exalt itself whilst its pretension is to forward 
the right thing. Paul, the learned Paul, 
the enlightened Paul, when he came from the 
feet of Gamaliel, the Pharisee, and sat at the 
feet of Jesus, would not even speak in the words 
which man’s wisdom taught; he came not with 
enticing words or excellency of speech, lest 
his hearers should admire him or his words, 
rather than the power ; and so their faith should 
stand in the wisdom of man, and not upon that 
foundation, than which no other can be laid, 
and besides which Paul determined to know 
nothing—even Christ, the wisdom and power of 
God.” 

(Toa person under convincement of our re- 
ligious principles) : 

“1819.—Then the Master sent forth his chosen 
ones to do the work which he had appointed for 
them, he said, ‘Behold, I send you forth as 
sheep in the midst of wolves; be ye therefore 
wiseas serpents and harmless as doves.’ These 
few words of Scripture sprung up so forcibly in 
my mind, in the midst of no little anxiety for 
thy real welfare, and sympathy with thee under 
thy various trials, that it appeared right for me 
to convey them in this way, and to relieve my- 
elfof some weight of solicitude on thy account ; 
earnestly desiring that this little stepping-stone 
thrown in thy way, may not in any sense prove 
a stumbling-stone, hurtful instead of helpful. 
First, then, and first and last, I would direct 
thy attention to the Comforter, the Heavenly 
Instructor, the Spirit of Truth; under whose 
Precious teachings I am persuaded thou hast 
been already brought, and so, in that measure 
most profitable for thee at present, art partak- 
lng of the refreshment, peace, joy, faith, hope, 
strength and holy fortitude and wisdom, which 
are richly in store for all such as submit them- 
selves toits guidance. The apostle John directed 
the minds of those whom he addressed, to the 
abuinting which they had from the Holy One, 
whereby they ‘knew all things’ necessary to 
their growth in grace. That which 
anoints is Truth, the Spirit of Truth; the power 
of Truth ; this is what secretly works upon the 
soul, bruises our self-confidence; breaks our 
tise peace, awakens out of our dreams of pleas- 
ure, riches, honor and acquirements, shows us 
our real state, where we are, how far we have 
missed the road, whether in principle or prac- 
Nee, and clearly points the way to true and 


“1a. 
“This I may say, and leave upon record, that 
though many almost indescribable temptations 
and presentations of evil have been permitted 
to come about me, sometimes like a mighty 
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flood, so that in hours of extreme weakness and 
infirmity. I have been many and many a time 
ready to give up the fight of faith—yet to this 
day, the Lord strong and mighty, the Lord 
mighty in battle, has been pleased in his abund- 
ant compassion to encamp around me, and to 
give me songs of deliverance, songs of triumph 
and of praise. In his name will I set up my 
banner, who is a Rock of defense and sure refuge 
to my poor, weary soul in all her afflictions, as 
there is a concern to flee unto, abide in and 
under the shadow of this mighty rock in a weary 
land. O young man or young woman to whom 
this may come, my friend, my brother, my sister, 
who art seeking the better country, and Him 
who is the way and the guide, though thou be 
weary and heavy laden, take courage! There is 
a staff,a stay, and strength and succur, with 
Him and in Him, who hath gone before, and 
who leadeth on his little ones gently and sweetly, 
as they are able to follow. Take this as the 
counsel of one who hath known his name (which 
is above every name), to be a strong tower. It 
will be with his, even to the end of the world. 





Mordecai. 


Mordecai was no ordinary man, but one of 
those rare combinations which every century 
does not produce. He compares favorably with 
the stern old prophet Elijah. His integrity was 
unquestionable, his speech was plain and blunt, 
and his courage was always equal to his convic- 
tions. Although a captive and exile, he never 
beggared his manhood by fawning upon power 
for the gaining of favors. He never looked be- 
yond duty to consequences, but made it his sin- 
gle aim to do right and then rest trustingly in 
God to order his providencesso as to vindicate the 
right. He was firm and unyielding, for he kept 
in the path of duty; he was hopeful and self- 
reliant, for he knew that the path of duty was 
the path of safety. His whole life was an illus- 
tration of good conscience, an upright course, 
and the ultimate success of the right. 

He was a Benjamite, born in Jerusalem, ta- 
ken captive in his youth, and removed to hea- 
then surroundings, yet he never forgot or neg- 
lected the law of his God. Placed in a subor- 
dinate position in the palace in Shushan, he was 
loyal to justice and lawful authority, and took 
means to bring to the gallows conspirators 
against the life of Persia’s great monarch. He 
would not pay semi-divine honors to the lordly 
and powerful Haman, although such were the 
commands of the king. He adopted the orphaned 
daughter of his uncle, and reared her tenderly 
and in the fear of God; and yet at the crisis of 
a great emergency he bade her to go boldly to 
the king and plead for the preservation of her 
people, although she could do so only at the im- 
minent risk of her life. And God rewarded his 
wonderful career of integrity and piety by giv- 
ing to him the favor and confidence of the king, 
who elevated him to the premiership of his 
mighty empire. Much, very much, can be learned 
from the life of Mordecai to strengthen the weak, 
and encourage the doubting, and help the tried 
and perplexed, to trust in God and do the right. 

“He always wins who sides with God, 
To him no chance is lost ; 
God’s will is sweetest to him when 
It triumphs at his cost.” 


—James B. Scouller, in Christian Instructor. 





Goop temper like a summer day, sheds a 
brightness over everything, it is the sweetener 
of toil and the soother of disquietude. 
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TOUCH. 


A living coal! And with its glow 

It touched another coal, when lo, 

The dark form into radiance grew, 

And light and cheer beamed forth anew. 


A loving heart! And with its love 

It touched another heart, which strove 
With adverse waves on troubled sea, 
When oars were plying heavily ; 

And lo, through rifted clouds hope smiled, 
And Love the weariness beguiled. 


That living coal be mine to glow, 
That loving heart be mine to show, 
While earth has sorrowing hearts that wait 
The opening of Redemption’s gate. 
— Exchange. 


For “THE FRIEND.” 
John Thompson, of Philadelphia. 


(Related by his daughter, ene Thompson Warring- 
On.) 

The recollection of my beloved father’s pious 
example and good advice to his children, re- 
mains precious, and may be compared as bread 
cast on the water and found after many days. 
By adhering to the same unspeakable Word that 
was his preservation through life, and confirmed 
him in a belief of the all-sufficiency uf an over- 
ruling Providence making wise the simple and 
bringing to nought the wisdom of this world, 
which is said to be foolishness with Him. If 
we his posterity walked by the same rule and 
were to mind the same thing, should we not also 
be favored, seeing the Truth is the same that 
ever itwas? It changeth not, and thereby should 
we be guided rightly to steer our course through 
this checkered scene. 

Some remarkable accounts that occurred, 
which I remember hearing related, I think 
worthy of being penned for surviving relatives 
to know, that peradventure some good might 
arise therefrom: 

The first I shall mention is, my father had a 
country-seat out towards Schuylkill. He mostly 
rode there, but one day thought he would walk. 
As he was going along the Ridge Road he met 
with a man, an entire stranger to him, who 
asked him if he would loan him twenty pounds. 
My father looked at him somewhat amazed, 
when a passage of Scripture very forcibly im- 
pressed his mind, which was, “‘ Give to him that 
asketh, and from them that would borrow of 
thee turn not away.” He was satisfied it would 
be all right to let him have the money ; told 
him where he lived and what time he expected 
to beat home. He found the poor man waiting. 
My father counted out the money, gave it to 
him, asked him no questions, not as much as his 
name. In about six months after, he came to 
my father, paid him the money and wanted to 
pay interest, but my father was not willing to 
take it, seeing he was so honest. The stranger 
then informed how it had been with him, that 
he was very poor, and had asked some persons 
that he had expected were his friends, to loan him 
that much, but they refused. His rent being 
due, he thought his landlord would sell his 
goods for the rent. He had a wife and family 
to care for, and being so discouraged with his 
circumstances he was on his way to the Schuyl- 
kill River to put an end to his life. But it came 
into his mind to ask the favor of a stranger. 
By so doing the getting of that amount, had 
enabled him to pay his debts, and he was now 
getting along comfortably—a circumstance set- 
ting forth the interposition and goodness of kind 
Providence to his creature man. 

A young man who resided at my father’s had 
it on his mind to go to the West Indies. He 


moved his home from my father’s. It appears 
sometime after, several of his acquaintance were 
going, and he thought now was the time for him 
to go. He accordingly had his things put on 
board the vessel, in order to go in a few days— 
but in considering felt best satisfied to tell father 
to know what he thought of it. After he had in- 
formed him, he wished him to take a walk with 
him to the vessel, which he did. As soon as father 
stepped on the vessel there appeared nothing but 
death and darkness before him. He walked the 
deck and felt very much exercised. The young 
man observing it came to father, and told him to 
be honest with his feelings—if he did not feel 
satisfied with his going, he would not go. The 
young man had his trunk removed to his home, 
though in the cross to his natural disposition or 
inclination. My father was candid with him, 
informed him of his feelings on entering the 
vessel, then left him to do as he felt best satisfied. 
In the course of a few weeks he came to father 
with the intelligence of receiving a letter from 
one of his companions that the vessel was cast 
away, and nearly all the crew lost. He ap- 
peared very grateful to my father for having 
been the means of preserving his life from an 
untimely end; but all praise must be ascribed 
unto Him, the Author of all good, who in the 
interposition of kind providence protects from 
harm all his dependent children. 

Another occurrence of a remarkable dream 
my father had. He saw in his dream a com- 
pany of young men going out the Ridge Road 
on a shooting excursion. He saw one of them 
shot on his horse. The next day as he was going 
along he saw this very young man standing in 
astore doorway. Father did not feel satisfied 
to pass without going in to inform him of his 
dream, which he did. The young man replied, 
“Mr. Thompson, I am under such an engage- 
ment to-morrow. One of the company has called 
to see about going.” But the young man that 
father saw shot told him he would not go. His 
mother, who was in the store, told her son not 
to go. The other, who had called to see about 
going, said, “ I would not mind what the Quaker 
said, I would go—I intend to go.” He went, and 
was shot on his horse on the spot, where father 
saw the other one shot, as he thought, in his 
dream. It was nothing short of Providence in- 
terfering that saved the young man’s life, who 
was willing to be admonished by a higher power 
than man. 

John Thompson’s was a Quaker family which 
settled in Pennsylvania in the earliest colonial 
times. Two of his ancestors, Samuel Levis, a 
preacher among the Friends, and Bartholomew 
Coppock, both members of the Provincia! Coun- 
cil. John Thompson died in Philadelphia, the 
interment taking place in Friends’ burying- 
ground, Fourth and Arch Streets, attended by 
a long procession of those like himself, the most 
honored in the community. 


DenyinG SELF AND FoLiowinG Carist.— 
Self-denial is the renunciation of se//, not merely 
of something self likes. It is a popular notion 
that to deny one’s self for Christ’s sake is to give 
up something one is particularly fond of— 
money, dress, ease, a pleasant companion, an 
evening walk ; but Christ bids us deny ourselves 
in order that we may follow him, and that means, 
among other things, that we are to put se/f out 
in order to bring him in. That man has small 
notion of the place which Christ wants to oc- 
cupy in his heart who imagines that the renun- 
ciation of a sweetmeat is all that is necessary to 
make room for Him.—S. S. Times. 


MEMORIES OF CHILDHOOD. 
W. KITCHING, 


O would I were a boy again, 
From life’s dark shadows free 

Its page unsullied by a stain, 
My soul at liberty ! 


How gladdening in those early days, 
The sunshine on the hills, 

The cuckoo’s call, the robin’s lays, 
The tinkling of the rills! 


Then life was like a pleasant dream, 
Bright rainbows spannned the sky ; 

What now as childish visions seem 
Then charmed my youthful eye. 

What castles in the air we build, 
Ere we have learned to know 

That those our morning sunbeams gild 
Dissolve like early snow! 

How sweet a mother’s parting kiss, 
When fall the evening shades ; 

Her love shall be a fount of bliss 
Through life, till memory fades, 

My father, still would I be thine, 
And share thy welcome home, 

My brother’s hands still linked in mine, 
As laughing thus we come. 

Those days are past, those years are flown, 
The world seems colder now, 

My heart perchance hath harder grown 
Since care hath marked my brow. 


Yet this can surely never be, 
Since Heaven has blest my lot, 

And bid me share my home with thee 
Whose sweet love faileth not! 

Our children dear, no longer young, 
What joy to us they’ve given— 

Though four have learned that higher tongue, 
The angels speak in heaven. 


Thus mercy hath, from youth to age, 
Illumed the path we've trod ; 

So may we end life’s pilgrimage, 
At peace with man and God! 


Lights in the Home. 


There is nothing pertaining to housekeepin 
that is of more importance than the lights, an 
the care of the lamps is a serious matter. One 
accident, or the loss of life by a coal oil lamp, 
to some one we know or love, brings the matter 
home to us, but it is beginning to be mor 
thought of since lamps are so universally used. 
Nothing is more depressing than a gloomy, 
flickering light to read by or a half-filled, smoky 
lamp to look at. 

One of the best ways to care for a lamp, and 
to have it free from all gummy, sticky substance 
is to clean it as follows: First, thorough, abso 
lute cleanliness is imperative, and every day 
cleaning. Some differ with me, and think one 
or twice a week will suffice, but it needs a bath 
as much as the human body to keep bright and 
to give a cheerful light. An excellent and 
quick way is to dissolve a tablespoonful of some 
good washing powder into a basin of hot water, 
and plunge wick, burner and all into it, and 
leave a few seconds, then remove and dry of 
It will make the chimney as clear as crystal, 
and does away with that disagreeable odor of 
coal oil. Then fill the lamp full of the best of 
headlight oil. Never use cheap oil ; it is danger 
ous, and it is also unsafe to fill it half full. If 
cleaned every morning, it never gets that sticky 
substance ; and by trimming the wick evenly, 
and keeping the lamp out of the dust, and pol- 
ished highly, you confer the greatest pleasure 
to your household. It sends out a radiant light, 
thereby making every one feel its good cheer; 
besides, it is healthier, and the oculists say there 
would be fewer glasses worn if lamps were more 
looked afver.— Presbyterian. 
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a 
John Yeardley and his Travels. 
(Continued from page 324.) 

“On the twelfth of the Fifth Month, John 
Yeardley left Calais for London. At the inn in 
Calais, a little incident occurred, the relation of 
sbich may be useful to others. 

«A serious Frenchman, who was going on 
hoard the same packet, was struck with my not 

ying for the music after dinner, and was much 
inclined to know my reason, believing my re- 
fasal was from a religious motive. At a suita- 
ble opportunity he asked me, and confessed he 
had felt a scruple of the same kind, and regretted 
he had not been faithful. This slight incident 
was the means of making me acquainted with 
ao honest and religious man, as I afterwards 
found him to be. 

“*How important it is to be faithful in very 
little things, not knowing what effect they may 
have on others!’ 

“On the first of the Ninth Month, 1826, J. 
Yeardley went to London. During his stay in 
the city, he took the opportunity of visiting the 
Industrial Schools at Lindfield, founded by Wm. 
Allen ; a kind of Institution which always en- 

i his warmest sympathy and approbation. 

“With the new turn which was given to the 
course of his life by his betrothal to Martha 
Savory, it is not surprising that he should have 
considered his residence abroad to be brought, 
in the order of Divine Providence, to a natural 
termination, and that he now turned his atten- 
tion to taking up his abode again in his native 

ue, land. In selecting a place of residence, he seems 
| to have had no hesitation in making choice of 
the neighborhood of Barnsley; the spot, as the 
reader may remember, which seemed to him, 
when he was obliged to remove to Bentham, as 
that which had the first claim upon his Gospel 
services. The state of his mind, whilst prepar- 
ing his intended residence at Burton, the same 
eping village where he used to attend meeting in his 
8, an early days, may be seen by the following memo- 
One randum : 
lamp, “*Ninth Mo. 26th. At York.—It was a large 
natter Quarterly Meeting. Living ministry flowed 
more freely ; and I thought even poor me was a little 
r used, refreshed : but I have been for a long time in a 
oomy, deplorable state, in a spiritual sense,’ ” 
smoky “Before his marriage with Martha Savory 
was accomplished, he was called upon to attend 
p, and the death-bed of his mother, and to follow the 
stance remains of his father to the grave.” 
, abso- “On the 18th he pursued his journey to Lon- 
y day don, and on the 2ist, at Gracechurch-street 
k once Monthly Meeting, he presented his intention of 
a bath marriage with Martha Savory. On the thir- 
ht and teenth of the Twelfth Month the marriage took 
it and place at Gracechurch-street Meeting-house. 
f some “‘The time in silence,” says the Diary, “ was 
water, very solemn; and acceptable testimonies were 
it, and borne by William Allen and Elizabeth Dudley. 
Iry off After meeting we adjourned to the library to 
rystal, take leave, where a stream of encouragement 
rdor of flowed to us from several of our dear friends, 
best of which felt truly strengthening. About twenty 
anger: of our friends and relations dined at A. B. Sav- 
ll. If ory’s at Stoke Newington. The day was spent, 
sticky _ttust, profitably, and on parting, about seven 
venly, o'clock, we had a comfortable time, and some- 
d pol thing was expressed by my M. and self, and 
easure dear W. Allen. After taking a very affectionate 
+ light, leave, we posted on to Barnet. My brother 
cheer ; homas and J. A. Wilson took us up the next 
there morning; and we four came down in the coach 
e more to Sheffield, and [the next day], to Ecclesfield 





'o dinner, and arrived at our humble cottage 






























THE FRIEND. 


“It is appropriate to give in this place some 


account of Martha Savory’s character and Chris- 
tian experience. 


“She was born in London in 1781, and was 


the daughter of Joseph and Anna Savory. To 
an active and vigorous understanding she united 
a strength of will which would brook little con- 
trol, together with much energy and fearless- 
ness; and the propensity to follow the vain in- 
clinations of the unregenerate heart displayed 
itself in an indulgence in much that was inimi- 
cal to the restraints of Christian people. 
disposition was generous ; all her emotions were 
ardent, and were seldom subjected to the disci- 
pline of a corrected judgment. There were, 
however, various occasions, even in her very 
early years, when, through the visitations of 


Her 


heavenly love, her mind was forcibly aroused 
to a conviction of the need of redeeming grace. 


She was particularly impressed by the preach- 


ing and influence of William Savery, whose 
home in London was at her father’s house. In 


some memoranda of this period, she remarks, 
‘ Frequently in the meetings appointed by him, 


I was greatly wrought upon by his living min- 
istry; and notwithstanding that she subse- 


quently wandered far from the way of peace, 


there is good ground to believe that the remem- 
brance of those truths which had penetrated her 
heart through the instrumentality of this gospel 
messenger, was never altogether effaced. 

“ Being naturally endowed with a lively im- 
agination and a taste for literature, she sought 
to suppress the upbraidings of conscience in in- 
tellectual pursuits, and employed much time in 
the composition of verses that were merely a 
transcript of visionary and romantic ideas, af- 
terwards published under the title of ‘ Poetical 
Tales.’ This volume obtained but a limited cir- 
culation, for, soon after it had issued from the 
press, the conviction that it had been an un- 
hallowed and unprofitable exercise of her un- 
derstanding was so impressed upon her spirit, 
that, although the sacrifice was considerable, she 
caused all the unsold copies to be destroyed. It 
is interesting to observe how, in later years, this 
talent for metrical rhythm, which had been so 
misapplied, became consecrated, as were all her 
faculties, to the promotion of piety and virtue.” 

“ When, in 1811, Martha Savory had com- 
pleted the thirtieth year of her life, she became 
deeply impressed by the conviction that she was 
wandering on the barren mountains of doubt 
and error; and through the renewed visitation 
of Divine love, the light of the Sun of righteous- 
ness again shined into her heart, and its hum- 
bling influence brake the rock in pieces. Some 
circumstances occurred that were instrumental 
in promoting this great change. She was intro- 
duced into frequent communication with some 
honored servants of the Lord, particularly with 
the late Mary Dudley and her daughter Eliza- 
beth. An attack of indisposition prostrated her 
bodily strength, and afforded opportunity for 
serious reflection. Whilst from this cause con- 
fined to her chamber, a young person (Susanna 
Corder), with whom she was only very slightly 
acquainted, but to whom she was ever afier- 
wards united in an intimate and confidential 
friendship, was attracted to visit her. ‘The in- 
terview was a memorable one; the overshadow- 
ing wing of goodness and mercy being permitted 
to gather their spirits under its blessed. influence. 
On her recovery from this illness, Martha Sav- 
ory paid a short visit to her new friend, which 


afforded an opportunity for the manifestation of 
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the fifteenth of the Twelfth Month, I trust with 
thankful hearts.’ 


continued deep Christian interest, and on her 
quitting the house, Susanna Corder put into her 
hand a copy of the ‘Olney Hymns.’ When she 
had proceeded a few steps towards home, she 
opened the book, and without noticing even the 
title, instantly cast her eyes on the lines, ‘ The 
rebel’s surrender to grace,’ commencing— 
“ Lord, Thou hast won ; at length I yield; 
My heart, by mighty grace compelled, 
Surrenders all to Thee; 
Against thy terrors long I strove, 
But who can stand against thy love? 
Love conquers even me.” 


“She was deeply affected by the remarkable 
application of the whole of the hymn to the ex- 
perience which she was then passing through ; 
she could not refrain from weeping, and to 
avoid the observation of passers-by, she walked 
through secluded streets, giving vent to her emo- 
tion; and she afterwards repeatedly expressed 
her belief that there was, in this apparently 
casual incident, a Divine interposition and guid- 
ance ; ‘for,’ said she, ‘ every word of that hymna 
appeared as if purposely written to describe my 
case, so that I could scarcely read it from the 
many tears I shed over it. It is no exaggerated 
picture.’ 

“She now spent much time alone, almost 
constantly reading the Bible; and so precious 
was the influence that operated on her spirit, 
whilst thus employed, and so wonderfully were 
the blessed truths of the Gospel unfolded to her 
understanding, that, as she expressed it, ‘ every 
page of it seemed, as it were, illuminated.’ Sus- 
tained by the joy and peace of believing, she 
was enabled to follow in faith the leadings of 
the Holy Spirit, and, through Divine strength, 
to become as a whole burnt sacrifice on the altar 
of that gracious Redeemer, who had, in his rich 
mercy, plucked her from the pit of destruction. 
Having had much forgiven, she loved much, 
and shrunk not from the many and deep hu- 
miliations which were involved in such a course 
of dedication to her Lord. Even her ezternal 
appearance strikingly bespoke her altered char- 
acter.” 

To be continued. 
cnneuenemnnnalailiiijiintasthennt 


Thoughts from Henry George. 


Whoever becomes imbued with a noble idea 
kindles a flame from which other torches are 
lit. 

Let no man imagine that he has no influence. 
Whoever he may be, and wherever he may be 
placed, the man who thinks becomes a light and 
& power. 


Social reform is not to be secured by noise 
and shouting ; by complaints and denunciation ; 
by the formation of parties or the making of 
revolutions; but by the awakening of thought 
and the progress of ideas. 

Civilization, as it progresses, requires a higher 
conscience, a keener sense of justice, a warmer 
brotherhood a wider, loftier, truer public spirit. 
Failing these, civilization must pass into de- 
struction. It cannot be maintained on the ethics 
of savagery. 

To adjust our institutions to growing needs 
and changing conditions is the task which de- 
volves upon us. Prudence, patriotism, human 
sympathy and religious sentiment alike call 
upon us to undertake it. There is danger in 
reckless change, but greater danger in blind 
conservatism. 


The intelligence required for the solving of 


social problems is not a mere thing of the intel- 
lect. It must be animated with the religious 
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sentiment and warm with sympathy for human 
suffering. It must stretch out beyond self-in- 
terest, whether it be the self-interest of the few 
or the many. It must seek justice. For at the 
bottom of every social problem we will find a 
social wrong. 


Hide Me From Papa. 


“ Please take me home with you and hide me 
so papa can’t find me.” 

The speaker of the above touching word was 
a little child just two years of age. She was 
endowed with unusual sprightliness and loveli- 
ness, both of person and disposition. 

We had been visiting her mother, and on 
leaving had taken the dear little one to ride a 
short distance. 

We said, “ Now, Mary, kiss us good-bye; it 
is too cold to take you any further.” The little 
darling looked up with the most piteous expres- 
sion, and clinging to me, said in her baby words, 
“O Lenny, pease take me home with you, and 
hide me so papa can’t find me!” 

O darling, precious Mary, how my heart ached 
for you as I pressed you to my bosom! What 
visions of sorrow and cruelty your words called 
up! How terrible it seemed that one so young 
and innocent should know so much of fear! 

As I rode homeward the thought would again 
and again recur to me. Oh that all who have 
helped in any way to make her father a drunk- 
ard could have heard that piteous appeal, could 
have seen those baby hands raised in entreaty, 
and her lips quivering with suppressed emotion ! 
Surely, the heart of the most hardened whiskey- 
dealer would have been reached, and his slum- 
bering conscience would have been awakened to 
a true sense of the terrible amount of wretched- 
ness caused by the use of ardent spirits. Oh, 
think of it, bar-keeper, and whiskey-sellers of 
every grade!—think of your sad, sad work. 

Here was a man, who when sober, was a kind 
and devoted parent, yet from the use of this 
curse of our land, had become so cruel and un- 
kind as to inspire abject fear in his only child. 

May all who read these lines, and have en- 
couraged the use of ardent spirits in any way, 
be warned in time, lest in the last day many 
women and little children shall say to them, 
“To you we owe the untold wretchedness and 
agony of our lives.” —Richmond Advocate. 

sia ceiniliiiasaalainitiaiis 

GRACE, LOVE AND THE Sprrit.—Every sev- 
enth day, if not oftener, the greater number of 
well-meaning persons in England thankfully re- 
ceive from their teachers a benediction, couched 
in these words: “The grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, and the love of God, and the fellowship 
of the Holy Ghost, be with you.” Now, I do 
not know precisely what sense is attached in the 
English public mind to those expressions. But 
what I have to tell you positively is that the 
three things do actually exist, and can be known 
if you care to possess them; and that another 
thing exists, besides these, of which we already 
know too much. 

First, by simply obeying the orders of the 
Founder of your religion, all grace, gracious- 
ness of beauty and favor of gentle life, will be 
given to you in mind and body, in work and in 
rest. The grace of Christ exists, and may be 
had if you will. Secondly, as you know more 
and more of the created world, you will find 
that the true will of its Maker is that its crea- 
tures should be happy ; that He has made every- 
thing beautiful in its time and its place, and 
that it is chiefly by the fault of men, when they 


are allowed the liberty of thwarting his laws 
that creation groans or travails in pain. The 
love of God exists, and you may see it and live 
in it if you will. Lastly, a spirit does actually 
exist which teaches the ant her path, the bird 
her building, and men, in an instinctive and 
marvellous way, whatever lovely arts and noble 
deeds are possible to them. Without it you can 
do no good thing. To the grief of it you can 
do many bad ones. In the possession of it is 
your peace and your power.—John Ruskin. 


Mixton’s Trust.—I do not regard my lot 
either with weariness or compulsion ; I continue 
in the same sentiment fixed and immovable. I 
do not think my God is pleased with me; 
neither is He displeased ; on the contrary, I ex- 
perience and thankfully acknowledge his pa- 
ternal clemency and benignity towards me in ev- 
erything that is of the greater moment, especially 
in this, that He is himself consoling and encour- 
aging my spirit. I acquiesce without a murmur 
in his sacred dispensations. It is through his 
grace that I find my friends, even more than 
before, kind and affectionate towards me; nor 
is it an occasion of anguish to me, though you 
count it miserable that I am fallen in vulgar es- 
timation with the class of the blind, the unfor- 
tunate, the wretched, and the helpless, since my 
hope is that I am thus brought nearer to the 
mercy and protection of the universal Father. 
There is a path, as the apostle teaches me, 
through weakness to the most consummate 
strength ; so that in my debility the better and 
immortal vigor of my human nature may be 
more effectually displayed, so that amidst my 
darkness the light of the Divine countenance 
may shine forth more bright ; then shall I be at 
once helpless and yet of giant strength, blind, 
yet of vision more penetrating, thus may I be in 
this helplessness carried on to fulness of joy, and 
in this darkness be surrounded with the light of 
eternal day.—John Milton. 


LIkE raising heavy weights, all the labor of 
the Christian is lost, if it be not kept up to the 
end. 


Religious Notes. 


“Over four hundred years ago the Jews were, 
under the most terrible suffering, driven out of 
Spain, but to-day the Rothschilds hold a mortgage 
on everything in Spain, and are just now seeking 
railway leases for one hundred years.” —Our Hope. 


Add to all these the fact that physicians and sur- 
geons, with appliances at hand for cases of bodily 
injury, are a necessary part of the outfit for a match 
game, and the entire array savors more of barbar- 
ism than of Christian education.— Garnett Pres- 
bytery. 


Have the majorities in the Church any more 
right to decide for us how we are to worship God 
than majoritiesin the State? Can we meekly submit 
to their assumption of this right and be true to our 
only Lord, true to our own conscience, true to those 
who have gone before and to those who are to follow 
after us?—Christian Instructor. 


Let not a war undertaken in the interests of hu- 
manity degenerate into war for the gratification of 
revenge, for the acquisition of territory, for the ag: 
grandizement of the nation, or for the mere wanton 
display of strength. Let every expression, in press 
or on the forum, which looks in this direction, re- 
ceive the sharp and instant rebuke of all teachers 
of morality and religion, and of all honorable men. 
The Outlook. 


Wherever there is an established religious insti- 


tution, and wherever a religious teacher occupies 


an assured and lucrative position, policy is liable 
to supersede piety ; and men who have gotten into 
offices where their bread is given them and their 
waters are sure, sometimes take the liberty of be. 
lieving and teaching what they please, with little 
regard for official obligations.— The Armory. 


Theodore Cuyler considers the means to be used 
for increasing the evening attendance. Methods 
he says have been tried, some legitimate and other 
illegitimate. “ One of these latter devices is the ad. 
vertisement of discourses on startling ané some. 
times outlandish topics. Pulpit harlequinades are 
like brandy drinking ; the dose of stimulants must 
be increased or it loses its effects ; and all lowering 
of the pulpit lowers the religion of the congrega. 
tion, and ends in killing a minister’s spiritual jp. 
fluence. 


Speaking of the Pope’s recent poem on frugality 

the Episcopalian paper, the Churchman, has this to 
say: 
‘That the Pope, in the midst of his cares and his 
prayers, with the world, for his parish and the dis. 
tresses and dissensions of the race upon his con- 
science, should vary the solemn business of writing 
bulls by the pleasant diversion of matching rhymes, 
is an incident worth noting. It is a testimony to the 
value of leisure. It means that, in the judgment of 
the patriarch of Rome, the most occupied of publie 
men, it is a benefit and a help to better work to 
take some quiet time to read old books and to write 
simple verse. This is of itself the best part of the 
Holy Father’s prescription for a wise and hale old 
age. It prevents hasty judgment. It guards against 
that waste of time which comes from the undoing 
of those things which ought not to have been done, 
It is an aid to faith and piety, keeps the spirit 
sweet and sympathetic, and illustrates anew the 
economic fact that when the working day was 
shortened from twelve hours to ten, men were 
found to do more work and do it better.” 


ee 


Items Concerning the Society. 


Benjamin W. Wood, of Canada, has continued 
attending to religious service in these parts, and 
has a prospect of attending the New England 
Yearly Meeting at Westerly. 


Eliza H. Varney attended Concord Quarterly 
Meeting, was at Westtown on Fifth-day following, 
and at Caln Quarterly Meeting on Sixth-day; at 
West Philadelphia Meeting on First-day, and pro- 
— towards New England early in the present 
week. 


At Concord Quarterly Meeting last Third-day, 
it was concluded to hold an appointed Meeting for 
Worship at Concordville early next month. This 
meeting is appointed under a sense of aservice still 
due in a place from which the regular holding of 
a Quarterly Meeting has been withdrawn, being 
six months ago transferred to Media. 


Friends’ Tract Association held its Monthly 
Meeting Fifth-day evening. In addition to routine 
business they had under consideration the publi- 
cation of three tracts in Spanish for distribution ia 
South American countries and in Mexico. 

The fact was brought to light that there is in 
print (though now difficult to obtain) an excellent 
translation of Dymond’s Essays on the Principles 
of Morality in the Spanish language, made at the 
expense of Joseph Pease, London, 1870. The work 
was so highly appreciated that a Spanish order of 
nobility was offered to Joseph Pease by royal au- 
thority. 
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WEAKNESS FOR WAR AND BY WAR. 
We have seen a statement that the Edinburgh 


Review frankly admits that the unification of 
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Italy has not realized the fond dreams and ar- 
dent anticipations of some of its supporters. The 
prosperity that it was to bring has not material- 
ized. It is still in the clouds. The quarterly 
says: “Italy has all, and more than all, that 
the men of 1848 ever hoped to obtain for her, 
yet she is not happy; she is not prosperous, 
taxation is crushing. Crime has not decreased. 
Socialism is a bugbear. She distrusts her pub- 
lic men. She has no faith in her representative 
system. Poverty, too, is more felt than of old. 
We do not speak of the condition of the dregs 
of the population of the great towns, which, 
except in Naples, is perhaps, not worse than in 
other lands, but of the continuous struggle for 
existence of the tiller of the soil, and the straits 
to which many middle-class families are re- 
duced.” 

A Roman Catholic journal attributes this 
distressed condition of the Italian people to 
Italy's having committed “the crime of the 
spoliation of the Papacy,” or depriving the 
Pope of his temporal government, when, in 
1860, the States of the Church, and, in 1870, 
Rome itself became absorbed into the Italian 
kingdom. 

Success is not always a blessing of the means. 
Else might should make right. “A!l this power 


[the kingdoms of the world aud the glory of 


them] will I give thee, if thou wilt fall down 
and worship me,” is a promise that has been 
made by satan; and he may thus crown with 
success the use of his own powers for bloodshed 
and woe. And on the other hand, “ My king- 
dom is not of this world; else would my ser- 
vants fight that I should not be delivered,” is 
a statement of the Christ whom satan had tried 
to tempt with earthly dominion. 

We see no right to expect a blessing on the 
weavs that were used to wrest from the Pope 
his worldly possessions. Even prosperity that 
may follow is not a blessing of unchristian 
means. It may be a blessing upon the people 
for their sake, or it may be no blessing. But 
it is not prosperity which has followed that act 
of spoliation. And leaving now undetermined 
the question of sacrilege, we do see a cause, 
which is very evident and very palpable, for 
Italy’s burden of distress. 

During the visit of William Jones a few years 
since in Philadelphia, he very graphically por- 
trayed to Friends the cause of the galling yoke 
under which the agricultural and other laborers 
of Italy suffer. It was the overwhelming bur- 
den of taxation to support a standing army. 
By consenting to become a member of the Triple 
Alliance (formed for mutual defense between 
Germany, Austria, and Italy) and so to main- 
tain an army of a size agreed upon, the Italian 
government has been taxing her laboring class 
even unto partial starvation. Their low diet of 
Polenta, and insufficient of that, leaves the 
peasantry a prey to sad diseases. Pretexts for 
War are naturally sought, to give the army 
something to do; and so, besides being “goaded 
by Italian jingoes to plant the Italian flag in 
Africa” in imitation of other graspers of colo- 
nies, she has entered upon an African policy, 
hot without disastrous results to her army in 
Abyssinia. The very enfeeblement of her peo- 
ple by a warlike policy, tends to lower the 
physical stamina of her recruits and soldiery. 

f, a8 we begin now to hear it claimed, a war 
policy is internally strengthening to a nation, 

pain’s pursuit of that policy for centuries 
should have made her one of the strongest. If 
& peace-policy is of weakening effect, our own 
country whose strength we boast as against 





Spain, should, while accumulating its resources 
through the arts of peace, have been declining. 
But if we have set up an idolatry of our re- 
sources as against our God, so that worldliness 
has allured us into decline, the black sign of 
that spiritual decline is war, and the disease is 
not the cure. 

Now if military victories are about to elate 
us with a military conceit, or infect us with the 
itch of empire, our victories will be our defeat, 
and our internal decline will be as that of the 
nations who have been warlike the longest. 
The blight which successful war entails—the 
moral defeat of the physical conquerors—is 
thus summed up in the annual report read to 
the American Peace Society last week in Boston: 

“The decline of the religious spirit, the low- 
ering of the standard of morals, the perversion 
of the public taste, the impairment of litera- 
ture, the arrest of educational and philanthropic 
work, the derangement of business, the re-crea- 
tion of warlike instincts and love of war and its 
glamor, the increase of violence and disrespect 
for law and order, the distraction of the people 
from their true and abiding interests, the devel- 
opment of a spirit of speculation and corrup- 
tion in business circles, the advancement of the 
military classes over civilians. 

“ The strengthening of the already dangerous 
jingo elements in the nation, the sharpening of 
the restless desire to enter upon a policy of ter- 
ritorial conquest and meddlesomeness in inter- 
national affairs, the increase of national pride 
and boastfulness, and of dislike and distrust of 
foreigners who may happen in any way to dis- 
agree with us, the temporary blocking of the 
movement for larger international friendships 
and co-operation—these evils, in part or in 
whole, in greater or in less degree, are sure to 
come, nay, are already coming upon us, in a 
way to awaken the deepest concern of all truly 
good and patriotic citizens.” 

The duty of the Society of Friends now is, 
to enlist unreservedly in the Lamb’s army; to 
join the spiritual forces that are now at work 
for mankind in heavenly places in Christ Jesus. 
They that be for us in his invisible kingdom 
are more than they that be against us in the 
carnal, ‘The weapons of our warfare are not 
carnal, but mighty through God to the pulling 
down of strongholds, . . . and bringing 
every thought into subjection to the obedience 
of Christ.” Who knows but that, however 
small as a people, if we be but the swayers of 
David's sling of faith, the giant of war will fall; 
that the few with their inward and spiritual 
weapons and exercises, working with the over- 
ruling forces of heaven, shall serve to put to 
flight the armies of the aliens by dispersing the 
spirit of war. The battle is not to the strong. 
EPIDEMICS AND CONTAGION FROM LIBRARIES. 

It is the business of Boards of Health to ferret 
out all plague-spots and centres of disease or 
pestilence which may lurk anywhere amongst 
the population. When a load of old books 
which had been kept in a vault were removed 
to a new library building, their evidently musty 
condition caused a physician to be asked if old 
books were not liable to carry disease-germs. 
He replied that they might very naturally do 
so. Some of these volumes were valued at tens 
or even a hundred dollars apiece, yet if they 
were believed to be infected with leprosy, scarlet 
fever or diphtheria microbes, the board of health 
would have had them burned. 

The moral corruption of our citizens by per- 
nicious books conveys far more blighting dis- 





eases in our body politic and community, than 
“the ills which flesh is heir to.” The diseases 
which infect character are the burdens which 
tax our citizens to maintain their penitentiaries, 
their courts, judges and police force. At this 
very time it is the yellow literature which has 
largely the credit of fastening on our country 
the gangrene of war. The city directly supplies 
much of detriment to public and private morals 
in the unscrupulous literature which it stores 
up in its public libraries, to be carriers of moral 
disease-germs and epidemics. These as sorely 
need a moral censorship as other spots need a 
sanitary inspection. 

Librarian Putnam, of the Boston public li- 
brary, having been accused of preventing the 
circulation of German and French socialistic 
works, explains as follows : “ When I came into 
office I found here a part of the library called 
‘The Inferno.’ It contained certain books of a 
salacious and immoral character, which as classies 
every library must have, but which contain such 
passages that the books can not be given out to 
children. These books are in the general cata- 
logue but are starred ; but even these may be 
taken out by an adult upon special application 
to the librarian or his assistants. They are kept 
out of general circulation purely because they 
are immoral, and in no case because of the po- 
litical theories they advance. Any book on 
any subject which is in the library may be 
taken by any person who has a card; that is, 
with the exception of the books in ‘the In- 
ferno.’ ” 

The proper “ Inferno” for these would be the 
furnace. The more “ classical” immoral works 
are, the more dangerous. 


FIAT RIGHTEOUSNESS. 

Various attempts have been made to impose 
upon this country what is called “fiat money,” 
a money no matter how valueless in itself, but 
assumed to be money on the mere order or fiat 
of the government. Thus a disk of tin or paste- 
board stamped by the government as twenty 
dollars must be received for twenty dollars’ 
worth in other goods, because the worthless ma- 
terial is called twenty dollars by a government 
which is never to make it good by anything 
more valuable than that empty name. Many 
have been deluded to think that money has its 
value, not from its own intrinsic worth, as silver 
or gold (or, if paper, its promise to pay intrinsic 
value), but by the mere fiat (“ let it become ”) 
of the State. 

“If they do these things in the green tree, 
what shall be done in the dry?’ The same 
principle, so often thought to be exploded as 
heresy in finunce, is now largely exploited as 
soundness in morals. Killing an innocent man 
on the twelfth of the month is stigmatized by 
the government as murder, and the same deed 
done on the thirteenth stamped as virtue. What 
has come in between two days to reverse the 
moral law? A declaration of the State. 

Add to the murder nine hundred more lives 
taken, with millions of others’ property appro- 
priated or destroyed, and by the same authority 
the transaction is marked as glorious, with bene- 
fit of clergy to bless it. What is this authority, 
assuming a prerogative above all that is called 
God, and squarely rejective of Christ's spirit in 
methods employed, that all at once can change 
what was crime to a fiat righteousness, that 
which was vice to a fiat virtue, that which was 
sin to fiat Christianity ? that reverses and makes 
shuttlecock of the moral law at convenience? 
that calls “evil good and good evil; that puts 
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darkness for light and light for darkness, bitter 
for sweet and sweet for bitter?” May the out- 
come of this, as foretold by the prophet, be 
averted (Isa. v: 20-30). 

The same principle has come in, which for 
money we call fictitious. But a nation that can 
create righteousness, or label deeds wrong in 
themselves as the reverse, can issue fiat money 
on the same principle, and is thus preparing to 
do it. No! the government, however much the 
people might give it Divine prerogatives, is as 
powerless to change by its fiat the intrinsic 
right or wrong of deeds as to change the value 
of gold or silver. The God of nations who has 
loaned to human governments their ouly right- 
ful power, is superior and supreme above all 
their derived authority. His will, when known, 
is every Christian’s primary rule and previous 
engagement, and the will of men or of nations 
secondary, as said Peter to magistrates, “ We 
ought to obey God rather than men.” Through 
his will we thus would teach the highest loyalty 
to government. Few cases will arise wherein 
the primary and the derived authority can con- 
flict. The government is ordained to be a min- 
ister of God for good. When it ministers for 
evil, it is outside of its commission. But when 
the two authorities are believed, in the Divine 
witness for Truth, to conflict, the Supreme must 
be chosen, if we would choose salvation. It is 
through this kind of heroism that most of human 
progress from error to truth has been effected 
by the faithful. 

Hereby we teach the most exalted patriotism ; 
which is the patriotism of a better country,even 
aheavenly. This imparts to earthly patriotism 
its only virtue, which is the spirit of self-sacri- 
fice, a sacrifice not of conscience but of conve- 
nience, when for others’ good under the highest 
good. They, whose citizenship is first of all in 
heaven, are the patriots whom any earthly coun- 
try can least afford to spare. Its men of prin- 
ciple are more valuable to a country than its men 
of obsequiousness even to itself. Its men of inde- 
pendent Divine principle are its best loyalists. 
They are as the sinew and backbone of its 
moral strength. They are of the righteousness 
which alone exalts a nation. 


An article from one of our exchanges re- 
cently appearing in our columns, contained a 
statement which escaped our notice, that some 
animal life perished from the earth “many hun- 
dred thousands of years ago.” ‘These animals, 
we are reminded, “ were created on the same 
day on which Adam was, and were brought to 
him to name.” 

We can have no hand in any apparent or 
real rejection of the Holy Scriptures. It is not 
our province to deal with chronologies too an- 
cient for verification except as revealed, and we 
disavow any such enumeration as the above. 
But it is our concern to contend for the faith 
once delivered to the saints, and to avoid all 
occasions of the unsettlement of it. 

sical 
SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unirep States.—The monthly statement of finance 
and commerce just issued by the Bureau of Statistics, 
reports the wheat crop in the United States for 1897 as 
the largest since 1891, whilst the world’s production 
for the same year was the smallest since 1800, 

The price of bread was raised 1 cent a loaf by nearly 
all the bakers in the city of New York, on the lth 
inst., as a result of the great rise in the price of 
wheat. For weeks there had been a continual de- 
crease in the size and weight of the loaves, but there 
was no agreement among the bakers to increase the 
price. 


There has been a falling off in importations of $45,- 
000,600 for Fourth Month, 1898, as compared with the 
same month last year. 

Commodore George Dewey has been made a Rear 
Admiral in the Navy. 

One Spanish torpedo boat was at Port de France, 
Martinique, and six others were hovering around the 
coast last week. Two Spanish war ships have been 
coaling more recently, at the Dutch island of Curacao, 
near the coast of Venezuela. 

The auxiliary cruiser Harvard will remain at St. 
Pierre, Martinique, until repairs to her machinery are 
completed 

There has been a change in the offensive plans of the 
Government. The departure of the military expedi- 
tion from Florida has been deferred until the Spanish 
fleet has been met and crushed, or driven from the 
West Indian waters. 

A Norwegian battle ship has been released by the 
prize court at Key West. 

Admiral Sampson’s fleet bombarded San Juan, Porto 
Rico at sunrise on the morning of the 12th. Thousands 
of people fled to the interior of the island for safety. 

There was an engagement in Cardenas harbor, Cuba, 
on the 11th, in which five Americans were killed. In 
an attempt to cut the cable off Cienfuegos, only parti- 
ally successful, several Americans were killed. Our 
people are now realizing more fully the awful results 
that are following our war with Spain. 

Nearly 200 families in the Arkansas river valley, in 
the Indian Territory, have been made homeless by 
flood, and are appealing for food, clothing, and seeds 
with which to replant their crops. 

Reports from the Sacramento and San Joaquin Val- 
leys, the great wheat growing sections of California, 
say the wheat crop this year will be almost a total fail- 
ure in that State. 

Deaths in this city last week numbered 430, which 
is 15 less than the previous week, and 17 less than 
the corresponding week of 1897. Of the foregoing, 228 
were males and 202 females; 56 died of pneumonia; 
48 of heart disease ; 483 of consumption ; 24 of apoplexy; 
19 of nephritis; 17 of diphtheria; 16 of convulsions ; 
14 of inflammation of the brain; 14 of old age; 13 of 
marasmus; 12 of inanition; 9 of bronchitis, 9 of can- 
cer and none of typhoid fever. 

Markets, &e.—U.3. 2’s, 95 a 98; 4’s, reg., 1083 a 1093 ; 
coupon, 1093 a 1104; new 4’s, 1224 a 1233; 5’s, reg., 1103 
a 111}; currency 6’s, 103 a 105. 

Corron.—Middling uplands, 63 c. per pound. 

Frep.— Winter, in bulk, quoted at $17.50 a $18.00 
per ton, and spring in sacks, at $17.50 a $18.00 per ton. 

FLour.— Winter super, $4.50 a $4.75; do extras, 
$4.75 a $5.00 ; Pennsylvania roller, clear, $5.75 a $6.00 ; 
do., do., straight, $6.00 a $6.25; Western winter, clear, 
$6.00 a $6.25; do., do., straight, $6.52 a $6.50; do., 
do., patent, $6.50 a $7.00; spring, clear, $5.50 a $6.00; 
do., straight, $6.50 a $7.00; do., patent, $6.90 a $7.25 ; 
do., favorite brands, $7.35 a $7.50. City mills, extra, 
$4.75 a $5.00; do., clear, $6.00 a $6.25; do., straight, 
$6.25 a$6.75 ; do., patent, $7.00 a $7.50.RYE FLour.— 
Choice Penna., $4.00 per bbl. 

GRAIN.—No. 2 red wheat, $1.30 no offerings. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 40} a 40c. 
No. 2 white oats, 38c. clipped. 
3EEF CaTrLe. — Extra, 5a5}c.; good, 48 a 4{c.; me- 
dium, 4§ a 44c.; common, 4 a 4}c. 

SHEEP AND Lamgs.— Extra, 4} a 44c.; good, 3} a 4c.; 
medium, 3} a 34c.; common, 3 a 3}c.; lambs, 4} a 53c.; 
spring lambs, $3.00 a $5.00. 

Hoas.—6}c. for best Western ; and 5} a 6c. for others. 

ForeIGN.—In a speech at Birmingham last week, 
Joseph Chamberlain after mentioning the isolated 
policy of England since the Crimean war, said : 

“ The time has arrived when Great Britain may be 
confronted by a combination of Powers, and our first 
duty, therefore, is to draw all parts of the Empire into 
close unity, and our next to maintain the bonds of 
permanent unity with our kinsmen across the At- 
lantic. 

“There is a powerful and generous nation, speak- 
ing onr language, bred of our race and having interests 
indentical with ours. I would go so far as to say that, 
terrible as war may be, even war itself would be cheaply 
purchased, if in a great and noble cause, the Stars and 
Stripes and the Union Jack should wave together over 
an Anglo-Saxon alliance. 

“It is one of the most satisfactory results of Lord 
Salisbury’s policy that at the present time these two 
great nations understand each other better than they 
ever have done, since, over a century ago, they were 
separated by the blunder of a British Government.” 

The resignations of the Spanish Ministers were 
handed to the Queen Regent on the 16th inst. Sa- 


gasta was entrusted with the task of forming & neg 
Cabinet. 

In all the schools of Spain there are only 719,999 
girls. , 

The Spaniards in Manila refuse to submit, and Ag. 
miral Dewey is unwilling to bombard the town, He 
hopes to starve the place into submission. 

The Spanish gunboat Callao has been captured by 
the American fleet at Manila. 

The Italian Government has imposed a yearly tax 
of ten lire on bicycles, and all machines will have to 
carry a mark showing that the tax has been paid, 

The Vienna correspondent of the Daily Telegraph, 
describing the riots at Milan, says: 

“One thousand persons were arrested, 600 killed 
and 2000 wounded. In one instance twenty students 
oe killed at the main station of the Verona Railway 
ine. 

The wheat harvest of Queensland amounts to 1,009. 
000 bushels. 

Representatives of the Russian and Japanese Gov. 
ernments have signed a protocol recognizing the sov- 
ereignty and entire independence of Corea, and em- 
bracing provisions intended to avert a misunderstand- 
ing between the two Governments as to Corean affairs, 

According to a private telegram from India, a ter. 
rible cyclone has destroyed a great part of Bima,a 
seaport town of the Island of Sumbawa, Malay Archi- 
pelago. The shores of Sumbawa Bay are covered with 
the bodies of thousands of the victims. The town of 
Kupang, Island of Timor, escaped the force of the 
hurricane. 

The cable between St. Lucia and St. Vincent, in the 
West Indies, has been cut. 

Professor Hamy estimates that the black race em- 
braces about one-tenth of the inhabitants of the globe, 
or 150,000,000 persons. 

The resignation of the Earl of Aberdeen as Governor 
General of Canada has been accepted by the Queen. 


NOTICES. 
A younG Friend desires position as teacher. Has 
had some experience. Address “ E,” Office of Tae 
FRIEND. 


AN English Friend desires a position as house 
keeper or as caretaker or compaction to an elderly 
lady. Has had several years’ experience in the latter 
capacity, and can give satisfactory reference. Address 

EvizaABETH MACKENZIE, Care of Samuel L. Baily, 

206 E. Hanover St., Trenton, N. J 

Westtown BoarpinG ScuooL.—For convenience 
of persons coming to Westtown School, the stage will 
meet trains leaving Philadelphia 7.17 and 8.46 a. M, 
and 2.53 and 4.32 p.m. Other trains are met when 
requested. Stage fare on regular trips, fifteen cents, 
on special trips, twenty-five cents each way. To reach 
the school by telegraph, wire West Chester Phone &, 

Epwarp G. SMEDLEY, Supt. 


Westrown Boarpine Scuooi.—Applications fer 
the admission of pupils to the school, and letters in 
regard to instruction and discipline should be a 
dressed to WittiaM F. WickersHAM, Principal 

Payments on account of board and _ tuition, aml 
communications in regard to business should be for 
warded to Epwarp G. SMEDLEY, Superintendent. 

Address, Westtown P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 


Diep, First Month 11th, 1898, at the late resident 
of her son, Jonathan G. Williams, near Moorestow, 
N J., Grace WILtiAMs, widow of the late Charles 
Williams, in the ninety-fifth year of her age. Shews 
a member and elder of the Monthly Meeting # 
Friends for the Northern District of Philadelphia 
This dear Friend was instructed in youth in 
truths of the Christian religion, as exemplified by the 
lives and writings of the early members of our Sociey; 
and during her long life, was firmly attached to the 
principles of her education and convincement. 
sessed of large sympathy and a loving heart, she took 
warm interest in the affairs of old and young, which 
did not diminish with advancing years. Notwithstast 
ing much feebleness and bodily infirmity she was lot 
ing and patient, and her closing years were mar 
with an increase of charity and child-like humillf 
She retained her faculties until the end, when she ® 
peacefully gathered, we reverently believe, into er 
lasting rest. 
a Semi aan . — 
WILLIAM -H. PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS, 
No, 422 Walnut Street. 





